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A blooming garden, 
Acdorn’d, with flowers of every rainbow hte; 
And fragrant odour. 
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For the Parverere. them, because they cannot raise them- 


SLANDER. selves to an equality; this, by being in- 
dulged i aturally proce s he : 
* Who steals my purse, steals trash, ’tis some. | | — lin, nat ral y pre luce d hatred and 
thing, nothing, they calumniate in order to sink them in 
ing’, g 


"Twas mine, "tis his, and has been slave to thou- the public opinion. 
sands: The vehicles by which Slander is pro- 
But he that filches from me my good name, pagated are innumerable— How often is 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, the character and integrity of a man dis- 
But makes me poor indee!.” tee Sew: 
posed of, by a significant wink, or a mys- 
Among all the malignant passions tOlterious whisper? How often by those 
which mankind are subject, and which dis-| whose softer natures we would suppose in- 
grace human nature, there is none whose capable of performing such actions, are 
effects are more destructive, and whose|the characters of their acquaintances as- 
powers of mischief are more extensive| persed, and the lovely lips while they pub- 
than that of StanpeR. In fact, we may lish the scandal. « hope that it is not true.” 
consider it as the grand offspring of all A can of beer and a pipe calm all the 
the vile passions to which our natures are|cares of a Hollander, the fumes of opium 
subject, for in it are combined all the ve- drown all the troubles of a Turk, but a 
nom of euvy, hatred, malice, lying, and cup of tea has the wonderful effect on 
uncharitableness. Painfull as it may be many, of producing an astonishing volu- 
to persons of sensibility to hear, yet it i8\pitity, and after politics, and all transac- 
no less true, that in every town, every|ions of a publie mature are discussed, 
alge slaves tu this vice abound. private anecdotes are introduced, which 
either Virtue nor Prudence can be|iiyariably contain amore or less Slander, 
Screened from misrepresentation; their ac- according to the estimation in which the 
tions, are, when they come under the in-| ,,-rator holds the object upon whom it 
quisitive tongue of the Slanderer, attribu-|;. aspersed. 
ted to sinister motives. Spencer in his * Fairy Queen,” repre- 
Those who have rendered themselves) ...4, Slander as an old woman in rags, 
conspicuous either by their virtue, learn- seated in a cottage; he might also, I think, 
ing, or public actions, are always surroun- 


with equal propriety have introduced an 
ded by these demons, who either eDVYs|,/q man, for it is an indisputable fact, 


ithat it is eonfined to no particular sex.— 





hate, or affect to despise them; they envy 
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The idea of clothing her in rags is with. 
out doubt an exceilent one, as it is impos 

sible for a person to attend to all thew 
neighbours’ concerns and their own at the 
same time, but, un the contrary, must ne- 
glect either the one or the other. 
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RINALDO. 
— s+oa-— 
For the Parterre. 


REMEMBRANCE, 


@h! where is the eye that once brighten’d, 
And waken’d the sensitive pulse of my soul? 
And where is the smile that once heighten’d, 
The softest of passions too wild to controul? 


Like the meteor’s lustre, tis fled; 
Like the moon’s fainting beam, it is dead; 
Like the bubble that mounts on the wave, 
It has sought an oblivious grave. 


And where is the grace that invited 
Admiration’s applause and unenvious praise, 
And the elegant form that delighted 
The eye of affection in rapturous gaze? 


Autumn’s pale leaf was once gay, 
And like 117 they’ve faded away; 
Those looks, form and features so sweet, 
Will ne’er but in memory meet. 
EDMUND. 
Washington City, Jan. 13, 1817. 


—— + @- -- 


ON DISPt TES. 


There are few things, which create 
more domestic uneasiness or more poli- 
tical ill-will, than the usual mode of con- 
ducting disputes; and few writers do more 
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attended to, I think animosities would be 
avoided, and conversation amended. 


* Every man who enters into a dispute 


with another (whether he starts it or on- 
ly takes it up) should hear with patience 
what his opponent in the argument has 
to offer in support of the opinion he ad. 
vances. : 
** Every man, who gives a eontroverted 
opinion, ought to lay it down with as much 
conciseness, temper and precision as he 
can. 


« An argument once confuted, should 
never be repeated nor tortured-ix.‘o an 
other shape by sophistry and quibble. 
“No jest, pun, or witticism, tending 
to turn an opponent or his reasoning into 
ridicule, or raise a laugh at his expense, 
ought by any means to be attempted; for 
this is an attack upow the temper, not an 
argument to the reasun of a disputant. 
* No two disputants should speak at 
the same time, nor any man overpower 
another by superiority of lungs, or the 
loudness of a laugh, or the sudden burst 
of an exclamation 

* It is an indispensible preliminary to 
all disputes that oaths are no arguments. 
“If any disputant offers a wager it is 
plain he has nothing else to offer, and 
there the dispute should end. 

“If any disputant slaps his hand upe 
the table, let him be informed that such a1 
action does not clinch his argument, and 
is only pardonable in a blacksmith or 4 
butcher. 





good, than those who endeavour to en- 
arge the circle of human felicities by re- 


* Any gentleman who speaks above tle 


moving the causes of public calamity and natural key of his voice casts an imputy 
private discontent. Upon this subject [ tion on his courage, for cowards are lou 
do not remember any writer, who has laidjdest when they are out of danger. 


down better rules, than the celebrated 


Cumberland. 


« | would seriously recommend to my 
readers of all descriptions,’’ says that 
elegant writer, “ to keep a careful watch 
upon their tempers, when they enter into 
argumentation and dispute: let them be 
assured that by their management of 
themselves on such éccasions they are to 
decide their characters, and whether they 
are to pass as men of education, temper 
politeness, or as illiterate, hot and 
ill-bred blockheads, will depend upon 
If the 
following short and obvious maxims were 


and 


their conduct in this particular. 


* Contradictions are no arguments, htt 
are any expressions to be made use él, 
such as—That | deny—There you art 
mistaken— That is impossible—or any 4 
the like blunt assertions, which only it 
tate, and do not elucidate. 

“fhe advantages of rank or fortune 
are no advantages in argumentation; ne 
ther is an inferior to offer, or a superit 
to extort the submission of the under 


man’s teason has the same pedigree; ! 
begins and ends with himself. i 

* If a man disputes in a provincial dis 
lect, or trips in his grammar, er (del 





standing on such occasions; for evel) § 
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Scotch or Frish) uses national expressions,| The chairman of the committee arose and 
provided they convey his meaning to the/read the following report: 
understanding of his opponent, it is a] “ The present fashions are not only el- 
foolish jest to turn them into ridicule, forjegant, but well calculated to display the 
a tman can only express his ideas in such|person to the greatest advantage. We 
language as he is master of. find very few alterations of any kind ne- 
« Let the disputant who confutes an-|cessary. Black veils are recommended 
other, forbear from triumph; for as much|to such belles who are out of temper with 
as he who increases his knowledge by|their countenances; who have been r‘val- 
conviction, gains more in the contest,/led or disappointed in love, or whose eyes 
than he who converts another to his opi-| want brilliancy, and whose cheeks want 
nion, and the triumph more becomes the|dimples. White veils can be worn with 
conquered, than the conqueror. great advantage by all ladies who rouge, 
« Let every disputant make truth the|or who have large mouths. Scarfs, or 
only object of his controversy, and whe-|shawls, thrown over one shoulder and 
ther it be of his own finding or of any|drawn under the other arm, have a care- 
other man’s bestowing, let him think it}less tastefulness in their appearance, 
worth his acceptance and entertain it ac-| which is very pleasing and graceful. They 
cordingly.” shall be worn in this manner only by la- 
dies who have been successful in their 
conquests. Velvet hats, compressed on 
SONNET TO THE HUM VYING BIRD. one side, are an elegant addition to the 
Far from the purple-curtained couch of morn, |present fashions, and the Committee ear 
Thou com’st, gay flutterer, on thy air-plum’d nestly desire the belles, particularly those 


wing, who are looking out for husbands, to a- 
Kissing the dew-bath’d lower that decks the dopt fhem immediately. 





—_—— 


For the Parterre. 





' thorn, « TI i , iecti 
; The committee have no objections to 
And watches careful ®o’er the slumb’ring x , 
eden green spectacles. Those beaux who can 


see better with than without them, can 


- ard either look over or under them according 
on Endymion’s distant cave would'tg the size of the nose. They cannot, 
b > « > . 

And guard ber charge,—while Love s tear un- however, at any time be deemed an apo- 
P ee logy for an open mouth. Gentlemen 

To fill the dimple on his crimson cheek. should be careful, before they become ac- 
So thou sweet bird, dost teach the matron flow- customed to them, that the most promi- 
cr, nent feature of the face. whether it be the 
That screens the springlet from the daylight{nose or the chin, be not injured by the 


beam, ‘idea lamp or awning posts that are so often te 
Shaking the honey from its lilly bower, be met with in our streets.” 


To spread a circlet o’er the unruffled stream;|_—- Pa Pe tie : : 
While thy light pinion dims the eye of night, The report being concluded, Miss Fan- 
And breathes wild music round, ’midst rain-|"¥ Flirt arose and made a few remarks. 
bows ints of light. * She wished the Committee would some- 
MONTIALDo.|time or other consider the propriety of en- 
larging the pantaloons of the gentlemen, 
as the latest fashion was quite too smaii, 


Like fair Diana, who at twilight’s close, 





For the Parterre. 


by indisposition, originating from severe 


CHAMBER OF FASHION. 


_ Ameeting of the chamber was held dur- 
ing the last week at their Hall by order 
of the second Vice-President, who now ac- 
ted as chairman, Oliver Order and Gra- 
ham Grum Grave, Esgrs. the President 
and first Vice-President, being confined 


She imagined they should contain ‘Aree 
yards at least, and as the approaching 
summer will, in all probability, be very 
warm, she conceived they should be made 
of somewhat thicker stuff than double- 
milled cloth, in order effectually te keep 
out the heat.” Mr. Quiz observed “ that 
the lady who had just spoken, was, in his 
opinion highly concerned for the health 





colds caught at the late anniversary ball. 


of the beaux during the ensuing summer,” 
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and hinted “that there was something) 
in it more than mere anxiety. He would: 
not on any account insinuate that she had 
an eye upon the interest of some favour- 
ite young meréhant, who would profit 
with the rest by this enlargement of the 
pantaloons, as it would evidently require 
double the quantity 3 cloth. Perhaps” 
he archly observed. “ Mess Fanny could 
recommend some ware house in particn- 

ter.’ Miss Flirt suddenly arose, and in 
her haste to answer the gentleman trod 
upon the flounce of her dress, which was 
partly torn thereby. ‘This accident’not a 
little disconcerted and ruffled the lady, 

and she was about retorting the attack of 
Mr. Quiz, but in her perturbation, she to- 
tally forgot the subject under dispute, and 
making matters worse for a few minutes, 
concealed her blushes with her reticule. 

and immediately resumed her seat. Miss 
Sprightly succeeded to the floor, and ex- 
pressed a wish that * the committee would 
consider of some invention to fasten the 


For the Parterre. 
TO MISS E, P 


On seeing her weep over a rabbit that had bro. 
ken tts lex 
Oh! indulge not, Eliza, this tender emotion, 
Tho’ lovely it seems in youth’s bright beam. 
mime morn, 
Shouldst thea ever be forced to roam over the 
ocean, 
From the emerald land of thy birth to be torn, 





Ob! think then sweet girl, 
guide thee, 
Would thy beauty not pine and those cheeks 
become wan? 
Were the blessings of peace-giving wisdom de. 
nied thee, 
Would thine eyes greet with rapture the day's 
early d awn 


did cool reason not 


Oh' think ifsome friend on the pillow of anguish, 
Without one ray of hope from gay health 
should recline, 
When thou wouldst observe those once brilliant 
eves languish, 
And close into 
thine; 


death, never more to meet 





wigs of the gentlemen to their heads, ei- 


ther by nailing, or the aid of a shoemaker| 


with an awl and afew wax-ends. Walk- 
ing the other afternoon with Mr. Eager 
on one of our most fashionable prome- 
nades, the gentleman bowing suddenly to 
a lady on the opposite side of the street, 
hastily taking his hat from his head pull- 
ed with it his wig. notwithstanding a pair 
of green spectacles were affixed to it, and 
the wind being pretty high it was blown 
down the street, and Mr. Eager was un- 
der the necessity of running after it to the 
entertainment of the ladies, the diversion 
of the gentleman and her utter confusion. 
She does not know much ahout the fash- 
ions of the gentlemen, but Mr. Eager iv- 
forms her that wigs have become quite 
common. * Mr. Pliant was about reply- 
ing when the chairman certified that they 


Then if thou shouldst obey the impulse of the 
heart, 


grave, 

Did not reason a light to thy bosom impart 

And Religion step forward to comfort and 
save. 


Yet I wish not to dim, to extinguish the spark 

Of heaven-born pity, nor quell the fond sich, 

But, my love, when the tempests of fate lower 
dork, 

Oh' let meek resignation cnlustre thine eye. 


But heaven ordain that the morning of love, 
Deck thy dark sky of life with a rainbowof 
brig! 
And glad thee with prospects by fancy enwove, 
A circle of joys vying gayness and lightness, 


‘ . 
ness, 


MARY. 





A boy carrying a sign which was not 
vet dry, carelessly rubbed it against a 


were out of order, being off the subjects lady’s white dress at the same time ex- 


in the report, and concluded by asking if 
the report should pass? Agreed to by a 
majority of fifteen. 


claiming “take care ma’am, or you'll 
daub my sign.” A gentleman walking be- 


Upon motion’ of Ro-|bind the fellow, applied a stout cane to 


bert Restless the Vice-President adjourn-jhis head, observing with the same sang 
J 


ed the meeting. 
QUINTUS QUILL, Sec’ry. 


* —= 


The study of man is the doctrine of 


froi, “take care, ‘boys you'll break my 
stick.” 


Interest speaks all languages, and acts 


unisons and discords between ourselvesjall parts, even that of disinterestednes 


and others. 
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For the Parterre. 
TO THE TRIO. 
Gentlemen, 


You will be doubtless surprised at re- 
ceiving an epistle from one, who, except 
in the loftiness of his station and the ex- 
cursiveness of his flight, bears but little re- 
semblance to an author. My numerous 
avecations will not at present afford me 
an opportunity of explaining the causes 
which occasioned this, or of giving you 
anv insight inte my character and accom- 
plishments. In my next I sha!l certainly 
gratify your curiosity by enlarging on this 
point; at present merely observing by way 
of an elucidatory remark, that | am one 
of those invisible beings whe watch over 
the affairs of mankind, mingling in their 
pursuits and amusements, and possessing 
the peculiar propertyof assuming any shape 
or of remaining perfectly unseen. 

As I was engaged in my usual employ- 
ment this afternoon, my attention was at- 
tracted by a group of ladies who were 
walking in 
ed in some momentous business. Feeling 
adesire to discover what important mo- 
tives could actuate their fair bosoms in 
this instance. and occasion the unceasing 
volubility which they appeared to display, 
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street. apparently engag-| 
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vitation they re-commenced a critical in- 
vestigation of each particular one, as they 
had previously done in the other store.— 
After much labour on the part of the sel- 
ler, and a suitable degree of attention on 
that of his fair customers, they appeared 
delighted with one whose elegance they 
acknowledged rarely to have seen surpas- 
-ed.. The countenance of the owner brigh- 
tened at this declaration, and he appear- 
ed to enjoy in anticipation the pleasure of 
counting the money. “ Shall I put this u 
for you ma’am? you appear to be pleased 
with it.” « Not at present sir.” Can't you 
take any thing less than seventeen dol- 
lars for itr” * I cannot I assure you ma’am 
or it would give me much pleasure.” 
* Don’t you t.ink sister the one we saw 
below was larger for fifteen dollars.” — 
“La! yes, Louisa, I’m sure it was, and 
much hetter quality.” 

« Will you take that price for your’s 
sir?’’ *“ It really cost me more. You shall 
have it however for sixteen.” 

* Indeed I should not like to give more 
than I have seen them for: but if you will 
take fifteen — y 

* Q, well ma’am, you shall! have it!” 

Just lay it aside if you please, and I 
will call with the person it is for in a few 
days. Don’t sell it sir, 1 shall certainly 





[assumed the appearance of a small dog,|call. Good afternoon.” 


and followed their footsteps undiscover- 
ed. In afew minutes they turned into a 
Store whose door appeared most inviting- 
ly open, and requested of the shopman to 
see some counterpanes. The obliging at- 
tendant sprang fdrward with the utmost 
alacrity to comply with their demands, 
and in an instant the spacious counter 
was covered with his articles, arranged in 
the most enticeing manner. After exam- 
ining and re-examining the variety before 
them, and complaining that one was * too 
small,’ and another “ too large:’’ that the 
quality of one was “ too inferior”’ and the 
price of another “ too high,” they conclu- 
ded to try a little farther. A door some 
short distance above, where this speciesof 
merchandize was displayed, next invited 
their attention. ‘ How much do you ask 
for this counterpane?”’ enquired the eldest 
of the ladies. “ Fourteen dollars ma’am:” 
“will you walk in and look at some oth- 


*“ Very good ma’am. Good afternoon,” 
said the disappointed chapman, with a 
smile upon his lip that could scarcely re- 
press an oath that struggled for utterance, 
while the ladies left the store with much 
composure. Anxious to see how this 
would terminate. I continued my,disguise 
and followed them out. “Why sister”’ said 
one who had not yet spoken, and who 
from her appearance [ should consider 
the most amiable, “ what induced you to 
give the peor man so much trouble? you 
did not want to buy!” “ Poh! child they 
ave used to it: beside cousin Rachel will 
be married in a few months and perhaps 
she may want something of the kind.” — 
Exasperated at-her conduct I ran into the 
street, and vetting my paws mudidied be- 
gan to frisk and fondle round her. 

* Oh! get out you brute, do lookWeré 
sister how the dirty creature has ‘sviled 
my sattin coat! It will never be fit to be 





ers?” was the reply. Accepting this in- 


seen again. I declare I wont go out shop- 
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ping this six months: I’m always sure to 
get my cloathes painted or dirtied in some 
way.” 

As I considered this sufficient revenge 
for the trouble she had given, I left them. 
and hastened to communicate this un- 
common adventure to you. 

I, haste, yours respectfully 
Ether, March 5, 1817. 


2 6 on 


ARIEL. 


Thousands are hated, whilst none are 
ever loved without a cause. The amia- 
ble alone can be loved. 


For the Parterre. 


THE ESCRITOIRE—No. 15. 
By Simon Scribble, Esqui-e. 


No person unaccustomed to the prac- 
tice of composition can co ceive the drud- 
gery which peyiodical writers are com- 
pelled to-undergo. Obliged to indite upon 
the pressure of the moment without lea- 
sure to select their subject, to consider 
its different bearings or arrange their re- 
fiections in any regular series, they are 
urged to the task by the unavoidable de- 
mans of the press, and suffered to enjoy 
no intermission until their labour is com- 
pleted. ‘he writer who stipulates to em- 
ploy his pen at any stated period or upon 
any given subject, expericuces a disad- 
vantage which the most exalted taleats 
and extensive knowledge cannot always 
surmount. ‘There are some moments 
when the spirits are depressed, the rea- 
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with his pen until mspiration shall giv. 
it motion. Until his mind is actuated by 
that glow of feeling which prompts 4 
once the thought and utterance, and car. 
ries the favoured theme down the smooth 
stream of eloquence, unobstructed] y those 
shsticles which a less happy hour presents, 
His columns must be filled, and whether it 
ve with the productions of profound and 


accurate study or with the effusions of 


evotism and inanity, the demand for 
quantity must he supplied, and the public 
pleige which he has given must be re. 
deemed. 


The propensity to indolence so natural 
to the human mind, prevents a timely 
preparation for what it is evident will soon 
occur. Though the stated period is rapi- 
ly ry Shenae a hope that the morrow 
may develope some new subject or fur. 
nish some new train of thinking induces 
a procrastination until longer delay is 








fruitless, and instant demand produces in- f 


stant exertion. Constrained to engage in 
an employment which compulsion renders 


irksome, and which the very knowledge J 


that it is to be done renders him less a- 
ble and less willing to accomplish, he sits 
down to his labour without any adequate 
means of performance. and with only the 
slender assistance which furtuitous cir- 
cumstances may contribute. From his 
work therefore, cannot be expected that 
proportion and symmetry of parts, that 
connection of reasoning and polished ele- 
gance which characterize the productions 
of those under more favourable auspices. 
He resembles an architect who contract- 





soning preves clouded and the intellectu- 


al faculties become languid and exhaust-)ing to furnish a building within a limited 
ed. When the mind, wearied by previous|time neglects to provide either stone or 


exercise requires leisure to refresh or re- 
creation to amuse it, and the memory 
confused and fatigued will no longer sup- 
ply the imagination with materials for 
employment. To be required under these 
circumstances to draw upon an exhausted 
treasury, to collect ideas which are dis- 
persed in every direction, to draw con- 
clusions from premises scarcely establish- 
ed and explain operations where princi- 

les are unknown, is a labour of uo in- 
considerable difficulty. Yet this, arduous 
as it is, is frequently the lot of a periodi- 


timber or iron for the purpose When the 
approaching termination of his contract 
warns him of the necessity of exertion, he 
is obliged to commence without having 
collected or arranged his materials, and 
to have resource to such inapplicable com- 
binations, and injudicious elements, a8 
will naturally produce discord and con- 
fusion. Instead of building his foundation 
of stones, hewn for the purpose, he is ne 
cessitated to supply the deficiency with 
fragments misproportionedand unsuitable; 
which give an air of ludicrous irregularity 





cal writer. He is not at liberty to pause 


to the most splendid edifice. 
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The effusions of a periodical writer 
have many claims upon the indulgence 
and candour of the liberal and intelligent. 
Composing very often in the short inter- 
vais of leisure, and even in the bustle of 
business he has not an opportunity of re- 
viewing and amending his productions. 
and of erasing such passages as experi. 
ence has demonstrated are false or un- 
necessary. No sooner are his ideas col- 
leced than they are committed to the 
press, and without further preparation 
submitted to the ordeal of public criticism. 
It is not suprizing that errors are fre 
quently discovered where the process for 
their eradication has been so transient 
and sv trifling. Instead therefore of won- 
dering how such a defect could pass un- 
noticed or such a paipable ansurdity re 
main undetected, we should place our- 
selves in similar situations, where we 
would be rather surprized at the number 
of beauties, than at the magnitude of the 
faults, and less willing to urge severe cri- 
ticism than to extend uncenditional for- 
giveness. 


For the Parterre. 
SCIENCE. 


Tn every nation where the arts and 
sciences are not cultivated, the inhabhi- 
tants approximate nearer to the state of 
brutes than that of men; their intellectual 
faculties are obscured and buried in the 
rubbish of ignorance, and the r manners, 
being always in the same ratio, are barba- 
rous and savage. 

The effects produced by the introduc- 
tion of the arts and sciences into a coun- 
try, may be aptly compared to those of a 
a torrent,—they carry every thing before 
them; minds which before were the resi- 
dence of narrow and contracted ideas, of 
superstition and all its concomitants, are 
then expanded and become the seat of li- 
beral and refined sentiments; those whose 
manners and customs were savage and 
uncouth, are transformed into civilized 
es their condition becoming amelio- 
rated, and their manners pulished. To 
deduce instances in support of this hypo- 
thesis were almost useless. I shall how- 
ever, make mention of one nation, where 
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what I have asserted is remarkably exem- 
plified. 

Previous to the year 1682, when Peter 
the Great was proclaimed Emperor, we 
may consider the Russians to have been 
in a state of barbarity. By the policy of 
the Emperor in encouraging foreigners 
skilled in the arts and sciences to settle in 
his dominions, in afew years he totaily 
changed the face of his country. In the 
vlace of mud-walled cottages, splendid 
edifices were erected, and by those means 
the minds of his subjects were expanded, 
and they were rendered capable of rauk- 
ing among civilized nations. 
~ Sir Benjamin West (says Gilliman) ob- 
served to me that he always judged of a 
nation’s progress in civilization by the 
progress of the Fine Arts in it.”.— This 
is a very good criterion, all nations the 
more they emerge from their savage state 
encourage them, and it is a certain mark 
of their wealth. By the encouragement 
of the arts, nations are rendered less de- 
pendant on each other, having resources 
within themselves to satisfy all their 
wants. England has become from this 
cause the seat of learning and science, 
and to this may be attributed the distin- 
guished rank which she holds. 

America does not want for genius, but 
it wants the fostering hand of Patronage, 
few of her native artists ever remain in 
her, the soil is too cold and barren, they 
have therefore to seek one among the na- 
tions of Europe, more congenial to their 
growth. As tender plants perish with? 
out the care and attention of the florist, 
so do the arts without the care and at 
tention of the public. 

it is somewhat humiliating to the feel- 
ings of Americans to see their artists 
flocking to other nations for that encour- 
agement and support which is denied 
them at home. But it is also pleasing to 
observe that within a few years public 
taste has improved, and that some of those 
whose wealth putsat in their power are 
making every exertion to aid our artists, 
and to encourage them to find a home in 
that country which gave them birth.— 
Doubtless in a few years should other 
West’s arise, they will not be necessitat- 
ed to emigrate to a foreigh soil. 

RINALDO. 











THE UNHAPPY RETURN. 
A Tale. 
[Continued from page 80. ] 


Mr. Townsend under the direction of 
the sailor, who rather lugged him along 
than walked with him, soon arrived at 
Sir Chelmsford Pierce’s. They were not 
detained long before Edward appeared 
and received Mr. Townsend with the 
utmost affability, which for a few moments 
dispersed the gloom that sat upon his in- 
teresting and wan countenance. In as 
concise a manner as possible, Mr Town- 
send explained ‘the motive of his visit— 
that he had sailed about thirteen months 
since in one of his father’s vessels bound 
from Liverpool to America, on board 
of whicha Mrs. and Miss Devillars were 
passengers. Ladies who answered the 
description of those of whom he wished 
to gain information. 

A ray of hope enlivened the features of 
Edward. His dark eyes sparkled with joy. 
Unable to articulate the thanks he would 
have uttered, he eagerly embraced Mr. 
Townsend with one hand, while with the 
other he wiped the tears of'transport from 
his eyes, which he found it impossible to 
restrain. This eloquence had a powerful 
elfect upon Mr. Townsend, who felt bis 
whole heart enlisted in the cause of Mr. 
Mayville. He further informed him that 
another vessel of his father’s was now ta- 
king in freight for the same port, of 
which he was supercargo and as she 
would sail in a few days offered him a 
quick passage. This offer Edward accept- 
ed immediately, and without delay began 
to make preparation for his departure. 

This interview laid the foundation of 

an intimacy between the two youths. A 
congeniality of disposition, a reciprocity 
of sentiment, and a similarity of charac- 
ter soon matured this intimacy into a 
friendship, pure and sincere. Although 
the one Pad only partially felt the influ- 
ence of a passion, the power of which the 
- other had experienced in its most intoxi- 
cating degree, yet he was not incapable 
if of sympathizing with him, for he had seen 
and had almost loved the same object.— 
They were ever together, and their mutu- 
al attentions doubly cemented their friend- 
Ship. 


THE PARTERRE. 





In a few days the vessel sailed. Ag 
Edward now nourished some lupes of 
again meeting with her whoi his heart 
adored, and who alone rendered the pros. 
pects of future life pleasing, and dressed 
‘he,anticipations of future happivess in 
the gayest habiliments, and the most de. 
lightful variegated colours. He saw the 
shores of Britain receding from tle hori. 
zon with little regret, but it induced the 
recollection of good sensations when he 
saw her cliffs retire from his aching view, 
for then it contained an affectionate mo. 
ther, and a tender lover, disge!ved jy 
tears. But now he gazedpwith anxiety in 


another direction, and longed for the blue 


cliffs of America. Its bosom fostered one 
whose dwelling there alone rendered it 
interesting. His conversation by day and 
his dreams by night centered upon the one 
delightiul theme—his Caroline. <A thow- 
sand times he clasped her fancied form 
in his arms, and as oiten found that hap- 
py moment prostracted. 


and he shared his friendship equally be. 
tween him and his sailer friend. 
mer also felt a pleasure in conversing up- 
pon a subject so dear to bis friend. To 
his description of the pensive sadness, 
and the absent melancholy of Caroline De 
Villars, which until now he was unable to 
account for, Edward listened with speech- 
less attention. Him, its repetition could 
never weary. 

(io be concluded in our next ) 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“Clio tu Caroline” we have not yet decided 
upon, 

The stanzas of Adeluide have been unfortu- 
nately either lost or mislaid, otherwise it should 
certainly have appeared in this number. If the 
authoress will favour us with anotber copy ear 
ly in the week it shalt be inserted in No. 12 

The Wanderer’s Keflections No. 3, in ouf 
next. 

Several others under consideration. 
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CP The first vol. of the Parterre may be had 
bound in boards at the subscription price, by ap 
plying at the publication office No. 108 Race Sp 
where communications &c. will be received. A 
letter Box is also placed at Messrs. Prosase 
anv Justrice’s No 350 North Second street. 


x? The price of the Parterre is three dollats 





{per annuum, payable quarterly in advance. 


To Mr. Towns & 


end, he delighted to pour his whole soul, | 
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